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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM 



Background 



The special class movement in this country has had a brief 

history characterized, recently, by dynamic growth. Special education 

classes for the mentally retarded first appeared in the public schools 

at the beginning of the twentieth century.* - In l!?32 there were 23,000 

mentally retarded students in such classes, and by 1948 enrollment 

2 

had increased to 87,000. By 1958 there were 218,000 mentally retarded 

_ 3 

students going to school in special classes. The most recently 

published statistics indicate a fourfold increase in enrollment occurred 

4 

between 1958 and 1963. Thus, assuming the accelerating trend has 
continued, today a good deal more than 870,000 students should be 
found in special classes for the mentally retarded. 

*Xeo Kanner, A History of the Care and Study of the Mentally Retarded 
(Springfield, Illinois; Charles C. Thomas, 1964), pp. 114-115. 

o 

Elise H. Martens and Catherine Harris, "Statistics of Special 
Schools and Classes for Exceptional Children," Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States . 1946-48 (Washington: Federal Security 

Agency, Office of Education, 1948), p. 10. 

3 

Rose M. Walker and William V. Grant, "Statistical Summary of 
Education!' 1957-58, Biennial Survey of Education in the United States . 
1956-58 (Washington: U.S. Dept, of H.E.W., Office of Education, 1962), 
p. 24. 

4 

Romaine Mackie, "Spotlighting Advances in Special Education," 
Exceptional Children . XXXII (October, 1965), pp. 77-81. 
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Underlying the expanding special class movement has been the 

belief that special class placement would result in better academic 

performance, personal development, and social adjustment for the 

mentally retarded than would have taken place if they had remained in 

regular classrooms. The nearly fortyfold increase in enrollment 

between 1922 and 1963 indicates general acceptance of this belief. 

Research, however, has provided no unqualified justification for such 

faith. In fact, a great deal of research indicates that* special class 

placement for the EMR hinders academic achievement and may be of 

1 

questionable value in improving social adjustment. For example, a 

recent well-designed research project devoted to testing the "efficAcy" 

2 

of special class placement found no significant difference in the. 
rate of intellectual development (change in measured l.Q. scores) 
between mentally retarded children attending special classes and those 

3 

attending regular classes. Furthermore, the researchers were unable 
to accept without qualification the hypothesis of significantly greater 

^See Howard L. Sparks and Leonard S. Blackman, "What is Special 
about Special Education Revisited: the Mentally Retarded,? Exceptional 

Children . XXX (January, 1965), 242-247; Orville Johnson, "Special 
Education for the Mentally Retar ded-A Paradox" Exceptional Children . 

XXIX (October, 1962), 62-69; and Viola M. Cassidy, and Jeanette E. 

Stanton, An Investigation of Factors Involved in the Educational Place - 
ment of Mentally Retarded Children (Columbus: Ohio University Press, 1959). 

2 

Herbert Goldstein, James W. Moss, and Laura J. Jordan, "The 
Efficacy of Special ClasjB Training on the Development of Mentally 
Retarded Children" U.S. Office of Education, Cooperative Research 
Project No, 619 (Urbana, Illinois: The University of Illinois, 1966). 

3 Ibid . . p. 39. 
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academic achievement by children in special classes. Furthermore, they 
did not find that EMR students assigned to special classes clearly 

demonstrated better personal adjustment than those who remained In 

2 

regular classes. 

Because such findings greatly concern those committed to 

special education, a great deal of time has been spent examining 

research deficiencies and explaining the observed outcomes. For instance, 

Johnson described the situation as a paradox resulting from differences 

in orientation toward academic achievement along with a misunderstanding 

3 

of the mental health movement by special class teachers. 



Theoretical Background 



The general problem considered in this research report, the 
formulation of specific questions and hypotheses, and the discussion of 
results are based on and greatly influenced by two closely related 
theoretical positions. They are: (1) symbolic interaction theory as 

4 

developed from the writings of George Herbert Mead and applied to 

^Ibid. , pp. 71-73. 

^Ibid., pp. 91-93, 104, and 222. 

^ Johnson, loc . cit . , pp. 68-69. 

^George H. Mead, Mind. Self. & Society (Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1934). See also George Herbert Mead, Philosophy of 
the Present (Chicago: London Open Court Publishing Company, 1932); 

and George Herbert Mead, Movements of Thought in the Nineteenth Century 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936). 
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educational research by Wilbur Brookover and his associates, and 

2 

(2) the "Social System" perspective of deviance. Erving Goff man's 

3 

"On Cooling the Mark Out" provided a unique model for research with 
the EMR. 



Symbolic Interaction Theory 



Symbolic interaction theory is a particular viewpoint within 

4 

the general field of social psychology. An excellent summary of this 
position has been prepared by Bernard Meltzer. 



For an overview of this position see Wilbur B. Brookover and Edsel 
L. Erickson, "Introduction: Symposium on Self-Concept and its 

Relationship to Academic Achievement: A Longitudinal Analysis," A paper 

presented at the American Educational Research Association meeting, 

Chicago, 1965. 

o 

Jane R. Mercer, "Social System Perspective and Clinical Perspective, 
Frames of Reference for Understanding Career Patterns of Persons 
Labelled as Mentally Retarded," Social Problems . XIII (Summer, 1965), 

18-34. The original theoretical development is found in Howard S. 

Becker, Outsiders: Studies in the Sociology of Deviance (Glencoe, 111.: 

The Free Press, 1963); Howard S. Becker (ed.), The Other Side: Perspectives 

on Deviance (Glencoe, 111.: The Free Press, 1964); and John I. 

Kitsuse, "Society Reaction to Deviant Behavior: Problems of Theory and 

Method," Social Problems IX (Winter, 1962), 247-257. 

^Erving Goff man, "On Cooling the Mark Out," Psychiatry . XV 
(1952), 451-463. 

^Nelson N. Foote, "Social Psychology," A Dictionary of the Social 
Sciences , eds. Julius Gould and Willi r^a L. Kolb (New York: The Free 

Press, 1964), p. 663 defines social psychology as ". . .the overlapping 
portions of psychology and sociology which are particularly concerned 
with describing and explaining how selves are modified through interaction 
with others and how their reciprocating behavior is directed accordingly." 

He states the sociologically oriented symbolic interactionist approach 
to social psychology places stress upon". . .social interaction and 
communication as the matrix from which human selves arise.." 
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He writes: 

The human individual is born into a society characterized 
by symbolic interaction . The use of significant symbols by 
those around him enables him to pass from the conversation of 
gestures which involves direct, unmeaningful response to the 
overt acts of others to the occasional taking of the roles of 
others. This role taking enables him to share the perspectives 
of others. Concurrent with roletaking, the self develops, 
i.e., the capacity to act toward oneself. Action toward oneself 
comes to take the form of viewing oneself from the standpoint, 
or perspective, of the generalized other (the composite 
representative of others, of society, within the individual), 
which implies defining one's behavior in terms of the 
expectations of others. In the process of such viewing of 
oneself, the individual must carry on symbolic interaction 
with himself, involving an internal conversation between his 
impulsive aspect (the "I") and the incorporated perspectives 
of others (the "Me"). The mind , or mental activity, is 
present in behavior whenever such symbolic interaction goes 
on - whether the individual is merely "thinking" (in the 
everyday sense of the word) or is also interacting with 
another individual. (In both cases the individual must 
indicate things to himself.) Mental activity necessarily 
involves meanings , which usually attach to, and define, 
objects . The meaning of an object or event is simply an 
image of the pattern of action which defines the object 
or event. That is, the completion in one's imagination of 
an act, or the mental picture of the actions and experiences 
symbolized by an object, defines the act or the object. 

In the unit of study that Mead calls "the act , 11 all of the 
foregoing processes are usually entailed. The concluding 
point to be made in this summary is the same as the point 
with which I began: Mead's concepts intertwine and mutually 

imply one another. To drive home this important point 
I must emphasize that human society (characterized by symbolic 
interaction) both precedes the rise of individual selves 
and minds and is maintained by the rise of individual selves 
and minds. This means, then, that symbolic interaction is 
both the medium for the development of human beings and the 
process by which human beings associate as human beings. 

Brookover and his associates "have applied Mead's interpretation 

of human conduct to the school learning situation. 



^•Bernard N. Meltzer, The Social Psychology of George Herbert 
Mead (Kalamazoo, Michigan: Division of Field Services, Western Michigan 

University, 1959), pp. 25-26. 
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From Median theory and two general prepositions Brookover derived 

four specific hypotheses as the basis of his social psychological 

1 

conception of school learning. The two propositions are: 

(1) Nearly all human beings learn certain expected 
types of behavior in every society. 



(2) The process and organic mechanisms necessary 

for learning culturally required behavior are not 
different from the processes and mechanisms necessary 
for learning the types of behavior taught in the 

classroom. ^ 

The derived hypotheses are: 

(1) Persons learn to behave in the ways that each consid- 
ers appropriate to himself. . . . 

(2) Appropriateness of behavior is defined by each person 
through the internalization of the expectations of 
significant others. . . . 

(3) The functional limits of one's ability to learn are 
determined by his &elf conception or self image as 
acquired in social interaction. . . . 

(4) The individual learns what he believes significant 
others expect him to learn in the classroom and 
other situations. 

This modellfor learning should not be interpreted to mean 
that biological differences - for example, those often encountered 
in mental retardation - play no role in academic performance. 

Brookover writes: 

. . iWe postulate that the child acquires, by taking the 
role of the other, a perception of his own ability as a learner 
of various types of skills and subjects which constitute the 
school curriculum. If the child perceives that he is unable 
to learn. 



^Wilbur B. Brookover, "A Social Psychological Conception of 
Classroom Learning," School and Society . LXXXVII (1959) pp. 84-87. 

2 Ibid* 

3 Ibid. 



o 
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mathematics or some other area of behavior, this 
self-concept of his ability becomes the functionally 
limiting factor of his school achievement. "Func- 
tional limit" is the term used to emphasize that we 
are speaking not of genetic organic limits on 
learning but rather of those perceptions of what 
is appropriate, desirable, and possible for the 
individual to learn. We postulate the latter as 
the limits that actually operate, within broader 
organic limits, in determining the nature or extent 
of the particular behavior learned. 1 

By "self-concept-of-ability" Brookover means ". . . the eval- 
uation one makes of oneself in, respect to the ability to achieve in 

2 

academic tasks in general as compared with others." It is a 

particular self definition based on Mead's conceptualization of 

self as "an awareness of and articulation of an internalized social 

process,"'* and should not be confused with such global "selves" as 

4 5 

those of Jersild and Rogers. 



^Wilbur B. Brookover, and David Gottlieb, A Sociology of Education 
(2nd Edition, New York: American Book Company, 1964), p. 469. 

^Wilbur B. Brookover et_al • , Improving Academic Achievement Through 
Students' Self-Concept Enhancement . Final Report of Cooperative Research 
Project No. 1636, U.S. Office of Education (East Lansing: Bureau of 

Educational Research Services, College of Education, Michigan State 
University, 1965), p.. 51. 

3 Lee M. Joiner et al . , "Student Definitions of the Educational 
Expectations of Others and the Development of Educational Plans: A 

Longitudinal Study of High School Males," a paper presented at meetings 
of the American Educational Research Association, Chicago, Illinois, 
(1966), p. 1. 

^Arthur T. Jersild, In Search of Self (New York: - Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952), pp* 9-10.* 

5 Carl Rogers, Client Centered Therapy: Its Current Practice. Im- 
plications. and Theory (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951), pp. 136-137. 
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When delated to EMR students, the Brookover orientation to 
Median symbolic interaction theory emphasizes three propositions:*’ 

(1) For an EMR child to act intentionally to achieve, he must 
either see a task as appropriate behavior or perceive that significant 
others want him to achieve in the task. 

(2) The EMR's perception of the demands of his reciprocal role 
relationships will influence his behavior. 

(3) The EMR's school performance will generally conform to the 
perceived expectations of some significant other under perceived conditions 
of role demand .2 



"Social System" Perspective of Deviance 



Deviance may be studied from a clinical perspective or from a 

social system perspective. From the clinical perspective, the traditional 

approach, one views deviance as a quality inherent in a person's being 

or behavior and, therefore, focuses attention upon the deviant himself. 

Interest would be centered upon who the deviant is, where he came from, 

3 

and how he got that way. From a social system perspective, oiie views 



**Edsel L. Erickson jat al . , *'A Social-Psychological Study of the 
Educable Mentally Retarded: An Educational Research Application of 

Symbolic Interactionism," a paper presented at the national meeting of 
the Council for Exceptional Children, Portland, Oregon, (1965). 

^Ibid , , pp. 4-13. 

O 

For examples of this viewpoint see James Bossard, Social Change 
and Social Problems (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1934), pp. 435-484; 

Carl Rosenquist, Social Problems (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940), pp. 

372-387; Jessie Bernard, Social Problems at Midcentury: Roles. Status 

and Stress in a Context of Abundance (New York: Dryden Press, 1957), 

pp. 216-241. 
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deviance as the product of an interaction process between deviants and 
non-deviants who exist in a complementary relationship. Consequently, 
one is interested not only in the deviant but also in the non-deviant and 
the interaction occurring between them. Attention is focused upon 
questions dealing with the application, consequences, and circumstances 
of labeling.*' 

Howard Becker has been a central figure in the development of the 
social system position for studying deviance. In discussing this view- 
point's consequences, he writes: 

One consequence is that we become more interested in the 
process by which deviants are defined by the rest of society. 

We do not take for granted, as has sometime naively been done, 
that a given action is deviant simply because it is commonly 
regarded so. Instead, we look to the process by which the 
common definition arises. This is, with increasing frequency, 
referred to as the process of labeling. People attach the ^ 
label "deviant" to others and thereby make deviants of them. 



While the "social system" perspective is a recent development 
(see p. 4, n. 2), earlier writers shared similar concerns. See 
Lawrence G. Brown, Social Pathology: Personal and Social Disorganization 

(New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1942), pp. 435-484; Edwin M. Lermert, 

Social Pathology: A Systematic Approach to the Theory of Sociopathic 

Behavior (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951); and Harry C. Bredemeier and 

Jackson Toby, Social Problems in America: Costs and Casualties in an 
Acquisitive Society (New York: Wiley, 1960). 

o 

Becker, The Other Side: Perspectives on Deviance, pp. 2-3. 



